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what most men and women do, without hesitation, for their
national society. Millions of Catholics fight against millions
of Catholics; hundreds of thousands of Germans recruited
from Communist sections of the German population fight to
the death against Russian soldiers stirred to heroic resistance
by the memory of old Russian wars. ^ How comparatively few
in numbers and energy are the quislings who serve the Third
Reich or the Communist zealots who serve the Third
International!
In this there is nothing to surprise us. What should
surprise us is the success with which tens of millions of men
have been led to feel a common tie that holds them to
the point of death. The great nation-state is the phenomenon
to be explained, not the failure of that nation-state to
merge in a world community. And every nation-state is the
result of a long historical process that has marked its
people profoundly, in the course of which that people has come
into being, united within itself and to some degree neces-
sarily insulated against the outside world. The American
people has been so made in an historical experience whose
outlines I have tried to describe. Necessarily that historical
experience has created the state of mind that I have called
"natural isolationism." A nation, like an individual, cannot
do everything at once; it cannot care deeply for everything
at once or learn all habits at the same time. It must practise
a certain avarice of the emotions, an economy of political
and social techniques.
The critical period in the life of a national society comes
when it has to learn new habits, acquire new emotional
attitudes, possibly unlearn some old lessons, forget some old
and once useful habits. Such necessary change is painful for
an individual and for a people. The cost of the necessary
adaptation is very great. It means personal risk, personal
discomfort, personal stocktaking. It means, at the present
moment, exile for millions of Americans just when they were
beginning to be completely at home in their own country.
They do not like it Who would? Two thousand years ago,
Virgil, the poet of a comparable crisis, asked:
At nos hinc alii sitientis ibimus Afros,
pars Scythiam et rapidem veniemus Oaxen